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LET NOT DEATH PUT AN END TO IT ALL. 
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By Albert Lohmann. 


For a person whose interest in Catholic 
Church music is not bounded by the narrow 
limits of his earthly existence, a concern for 
the revival of good and correct Church music 
is necessarily linked with a desire to see the 
good work assured of permanency. Is it not, 
indeed, discouraging to feel that one is labor- 
ing for the present only? True, to satisfy the 
needs of the present, is in itself a tremendous 
task, even as those needs are so often insuffi- 
ciently understood in matters of Catholic 
Church music. As the child is father of the 
man, so, in Church music, the present is the 
maker of the future; hence the needs of the 
present must be met fully and squarely, if the 
reform of Church music, once fairly accom- 
plished anywhere, is to endure after the work- 
ers of the present have disappeared from the 
scene of their labors. Unhappily in the United 
States, for reasons it is idle to repeat here, the 
present must be understood in a rather wide 
sense; it must be taken to comprise at least 
more than one generation of men. Has not, in- 
deed, a full generation of honest workers in 
the cause of Church music already been laid to 
rest in this country? What, then, are the needs 
of the present? We need not go far afield. 
Let us but consult the Motu Proprio, the 
Church’s official statement of these needs. 
There we shall find the programme that is to 
be worked out. Have you that programme? 
No? Ah, but you know its salient prescrip- 
tions. Do you indeed? Do you know them 
for what they are in fact? Do you know that 
they are logical conclusions drawn from some 
fundamental principles? Do you know those 
principles, live them, preach them? Bishops, 
priests, Religious superiors, choirmasters, and 
organists are not the Motu Proprio; but they 
do all come under its injunctions. Bishops, 
priests, Religious superiors, choirmasters, and 
organists come and go; they live and die. And 
so, too, their successors come and go. Do the 
fruits of their efforts in behalf of good Church 
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music survive them? Will they survive them? 
If not, why not? We are not pressing for an 
answer in this place, so let us proceed. 

While the Motu Proprio was still a live 
topic, a “personal” interpretation of it in some 
places decided that its sum and substance con- 
sisted in the banishment of women from the 
choir lofts; it would be indulging one’s most 
cruel instinct to tell what there is left today of 
the reform that was inaugurated with so much 
eclat in those places. 

In other places, a little less of Farmer or 
Battmann, etc., or a little less even of such 
prestiged composers as Haydn or Mozart was 
(again “personally”) thought adequate to fill 
the bill of desired reform; of our own knowl- 
edge we can say that often “owing to changed 
circumstances” this “a little less’ became, in 
the course of years, less “‘a little less.” 

Again, Diocesan Commissions of Church 
music were named and solemnly inducted into 
office: some of them were about as well 
equipped for their task as were some Regimen- 
tal Staffs of the National Guard for real war 
duty before they were called into Federal ser- 
vice; other Diocesan Commissions of Church 
music, however, were quite capable, worked 
hard and conscientiously, but when it came to 
delivering the executive stroke, they found 
their arms palsied by “personal” causes that 
were beyond their control. 


A few years ago it was whispered — not 
mournfully, by any means—that the Motu Pro- 
prio had died with its august codifier. ‘“Per- 
sonal” legislation could not outlast its legisla- 
tor — wasn’t that a sound legal inference?! 
There has been some disillusionment on this 
point recently ; some, we said,—only some. 

In very recent times quite a number of our 
Catholic papers got terribly stirred up and 
frantically removed the dust from their largest- 
sized type; there was some sensational news to 
report. From two dioceses had come indica- 
tions of a “recrudescence” of this old Church 
music reform. What a sensation it was—for 
those papers! Again the whole matter was 
made to revolve around “persons”; of princi- 
ples—not a word. The readers were left to in- 
fer that only Bishop so-and-so’s private and 
personal wishes were being carried out; that, 
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for this reason,'the matter was purely a local 
affair, as though the reform of Catholic Church 
music were: a ‘thing ‘that, by its very nature, 
depended for its raison d’étre on the will and 
sanction (we almost said—personal whim) of 
the local Ordinary. 


In not a few places, the pastor and choir- 
master are working in perfect accord to have 
and maintain correct Church music—but how? 
The pastor wants things to be so, and that set- 
tles it for the parishioners—while they have 
that pastor. ‘lhe people somehow feel that 
things might legitimately be otherwise, if they 
had a different pastor. Here, again, purely a 
matter of “persons.” 


A short time ago, we were very much within 
earshot when a person of no mean station said 
the following: “I want a Mass that hasn’t too 
much Gregorian, or too much Cecilian (or 
whatever you call it), or too much Opera in it.” 
When that was said, some of the listeners, we 
doubt not, saw the halo of the golden mean 
descend upon the head of the distinguished 
speaker; for, surely, of all men, he was the 
least of extremists. We, too, were quite im- 
pressed —impressed mainly by two points: 
first, by this person’s naively expressed belief 
in the appropriate, not to say, lawful fusibility 
of Gregorian, Cecilian, and “Opera”; next, by 
the emphasis that was put into the words “I 
want” and especially into “I.” It was the first 
person—indeed very “personal.” 


Oh, if in matters of Catholic Church music 
there could be substituted everywhere in this 
fair land of ours for “I want,” the words “The 
Church and her Liturgy want,” how that would 
help us to meet the programme of the present 
for Church music! Yet, to meet that pro- 
gramme fully, there would be need of more. It 
is not enough to promulgate a law and then set 
a police-guard over its fulfillment — not in 
Church music, nor in art generally. Even 
Church discipline has its uncertainties. The 
iron rod of authority is potent only when wield- 
ed by a strong and steady arm. Not every arm 
is strong and steady ; nor does authority always 
need the iron rod. But authority must speak. 
Then let it speak, and, in matters of Church 
music, let it speak more to the head and heart 
than it has, and the response will be readier 
and—so we would say with all possible empha- 
sis—more lasting. While the people—the peo- 
ple of our parishes—are being told that this 
and that are laws, particular laws governing 
Church music, let them also hear, be made to 
understand and appreciate the reason underly- 
ing all these laws. Let the people know that 
these enactments are not arbitrary, not ephem- 
eral, not meant to be odious, and surely are not 





odious in-fact t& a Catholic who has an innate 
or acquired sense and a love for the decorum 
of the church in which he. worships his God 
and adores His Divine Presence. Ah, and 
there is the reason for these laws—the decor- 
um of the House of God! 


Here let us pause to refresh our minds, our 
weary, worldly, forgetful minds, at the font of 
authority in the very matter that so much con- 
cerns us now. Let us listen to the fundamental 
principles from which have emanated the par- 
ticular prescriptions of the Motu Proprio; let 
us listen to them coming, as it were, from the 
lips of him who, though gone to a better world, 
continues to shed upon the cold, unheeding 
world he left behind, the full fervor of his love 
and enthusiasm for the Liturgy of the Church 
over which he once ruled. 

In the proemial part—we have taken the lib- 
erty both to abbreviate and to italicize—of his 
Motu Proprio, Pope Pius X gives utterance to 
the following : 


“Among the cares of the pastoral office, not only of 
this Supreme Chair, .... . but of every local church, 
a leading one is without question that of maintaining 
and promoting the decorum of the House of God in 
which the august mysteries of religion are celebrated, 
and where the Christian people assemble to receive the 
grace of the Sacraments, to assist at the holy sacrifice of 
the altar, to adore the most august Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body, and to unite in the common prayer of the 
Church in the public and solemn liturgical offices. Noth- 
ing should have place, therefore, in the temple calcu- 
lated to disturb or even merely to diminish the piety 
and devotion of the faithful, nothing that may give rea- 
sonable cause for disgust or scandal. nothing, above all, 
which directly offends the decorum and sanctity of the 
sacred functions and is thus unworthy of the House of 
Prayer and the Majesty of God. We do not touch sep- 
arately on the abuses in this matter which may arise. 
To-day Our attention is directed to one of the most 
common of them, one of the most difficult to eradicate, 
and the existence of which is sometimes to be deplored 
in places where everything else is deserving of the 
highest praise. ....... Such is the abuse affecting 
sacred chant and music. And, indeed, . . there 
is a general tendency to deviate from the right rule pre- 
scribed by the end for which art is admitted to the 
service of public worship and which is set forth very 
clearly in the ecclesiastical canons, in the ordinances of 
the general and provincial councils, in the prescriptions 
which have at various times emanated from the sacred 
Roman congregations and from Our Predecessors, the 
Sovereign Pontiffs. . . . . . . We consider it Our 
first duty, without further delay, to raise Our voice at 
once in reproof and condemnation of all that is seen to 
be out of harmony with the right rule above indicated, 
in the functions of public worship and in the perform- 
ance of the ecclesiastical offices. Filled as We are with 
a most ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit 
flourish in every respect and be preserved by all the 
faithful, We deem it necessary to provide before aught 
else for the sanctity and dignity of the temple, in which 
the faithful assemble for no other obiect than that of 
acquiring this spirit from its foremost and indispensable 
fount, which is the active participation in the most holy 
mysteries in the public and solemn prayer of the Church. 
And it is vain to hope that the blessing of Heaven will 
descend abundantly upon us, when our homage to the 
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Most High, instead of ascending in the odor of sweet- 
ness, puts into the-ffand of the Lord the scourges where- 
with of old the Divine Redeemer drove the unworthy 
profaners from the temple. . Hence, in order that 
no one for the future may be able to plead in excuse 
that he did not clearly understand his duty, and that all 
vagueness may be eliminated trom the interpretation of 
matters which have already been commanded, We have 
deemed it expedient to point out briefly the principles 
regulating sacred music in the functions of public wor- 
ship and to gather together in a general survey the 
principal prescriptions of the Church against the more 
common abuses in this subject. We do, therefore, pub- 
lish motu proprio and with certain knowledge Our 
present instruction, to which, as to a juridical code of 
sacred music, We will, with the fullness of Our Apos- 
tolic Authority, that the force of law be given, and We 
do by Our present handwritine impose its scrupulous 
observance on ail. 


General Principles. 
1.—Sacred music being a complementary part of 
the solemn liturgy, participates in the general scope of 
the liturgy, which is the glory of God and the sanctifi- 
cation and edification of the faithful. It contributes to 
the decorum and splendor of the ecclesiastical ceremon- 
ies, and since its principal office is to clothe with suitable 
melody the liturgical text pronosed for the understand- 
ing of the faithful, its proper aim is to add greater 
efhcacy to the text, in order that through it the faithful 
may be the more easily moved to devotion and better 
disposed for the reception of the fruits of grace belong- 
ing to the celebration of the most holy mysteries. 
2.—Sacred music should consequently possess, in the 
highest degree, the qualities proper to the liturgy, and 
precisely sanctity and goodness of form, from which its 
other character of universality spontaneously springs. 

a) It must be holy, and must, therefore, exclude all 
profanity not only in itself, but in the manner in which 
it is presented by those who execute it. 

b) It must be true art. ..... to exercise on the 
minds of those who listen to it that efficacy which the 
Church aims at obtaining in admitting into her ‘liturgy 
the art of musical sounds. 

c) It must be universal. . . . (i. e.) special 
forms of native music (to be admissible as ecclesiastical 
compositions—A. L.) must be subordinated in such a 
manner to the general characteristics of sacred music 
that nobody of. any nation may receive an impression 
other than good on hearing them.” 


Is there anything in those words of Pius X 
to indicate that he wished the reform of Church 
music merely as a passing glory and achieve- 
ment of his Pontificate? He speaks of the 
reform as the necessary compliance with the 
“right rule” i.e. with the propriety essential to 
the House of God. Again and again he points 
to this “right rule’’; but not once does he ask 
this compliance as a personal favor. He makes 
his plea as a duty of his Supreme Pastoral 
Office; he wishes the “true Christian spirit to 
flourish in every respect’’ and “to be preserved 
by all”; and the “foremost and indispensable 
fount” whence the people are to draw that 
spirit is in the House of God,—is the “active 
participation of the people in the most holy 
mysteries in the public and solemn prayer of 
the Church.” What is this fount else than the 
Liturgy of the Church—but the Liturgy com- 


plete and entire? Music is an integral part of 
it, but not properly so, unless it conform to 
the “right rule”’—this-is explicitly stated in the 
“General Principles” of the Motu. Proprio, as 
cited above. When Pius X raised his voice 
against the abuses in Church music, was it not 
to insure a perpetuation of the Liturgy in all 
its parts? Can anyone, now living, honestly 
claim that he is working to execute the laws 
governing Church music in the spirit in which 
they were given, unless, like Pius X, he elimin- 
ates personal considerations from his pleas and 
endeavors, unless he eliminates his personal self 
with all its whims, wishes, and interests, and 
substitutes therefor the “right rule,” the spirit 
and the exigencies of the Liturgy? Oh, this 
liturgical spirit! Why do not we, the workers 
of the present, the workers for the cause of 
Catholic Church music, breathe it more deeply ? 
For us and for all, it is a preservative of true 
Christian life. Has not Pius X himself said so 
above? Let us cultivate it, and then let us all 
join, by instruction and example, in leading 
the people intelligently and patiently away from 
their worldly selves, away from their whims 
and petty wishes into this spiritual atmosphere, 
this liturgical atmosphere that is at once so in- 
vigorating and so free from germs of decay. 
In that atmosphere we shall find the elements 
of growth for spiritual life and of development 
and endurance for a sense of decorous Church 
music. In that atmosphere we must rear our 
edifice of Church music—not, indeed, upon the 
shifting and crumbling base of human or per- 
sonal interests, but upon the solid and secure 
basis of the sacred Liturgy. Then, and only 
then, if we must go to rest our weary heads in 
final sleep, shall we go without anxiety; for 
we shall know of our work that “Death will 
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Ueber die Musik bei Segensandachten. 
Von Ludwig Bonvin S. J. 


Professor H. Bewerunge in Maynooth (Ir- 
land) in einem beim eucharistischen Kongress 
(Sept. 1908) zu London gehaltenen Vortrag 
iiber “die Musik beim Hochamt und bei Se- 
gensandachten” sprach sich tiber den zweiten 
Teil seines Themas unter anderem folgender- 
massen aus: ‘Nach dem allgemeinen Kirchen- 
gesetze besteht der ganze Ritus des sakramen- 
talen Segens aus den beiden letzten Strophen 
des Hymnus “Pange lingua’ (also aus den 
Strophen “Tantum ergo” und “Gemitort’) 
nebst Versikel und Oration. Nichts anderes ist 
vorgeschrieben. In einem gewissen Sinne ist 
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das ein Vorteil, indem es der Freiheit Raum 
lasst und uns erlaubt, aus dem reichen Schatze 
der Mess- und Offiziumsliturgie nach Belie- 
ben auszuwahlen. Ungliicklicherweise aber 
hat man an vielen Orten eine stereotype Form 
der Segensandacht eingefiihrt, die neben den 
vorgeschriebenen Gesangen aus dem “O salu- 
taris,” der Muttergottesliturgie und dem Psalm 
“Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes” besteht. 
Natiirlicherweise muss die standige Wieder- 
holung derselben Texte abstumpfen. Dabei 
ist ein schlimmer Umtsand der, dass die Form 
der Texte nicht viel Abwechslung in der mu- 
sikalischen Behandlung zulasst. "Das gilt be- 
sonders von der Litanei.” An Stelle der Lita- 
nei empfiehlt Bewerunge “Hymnen, Antipho- 
nen, Responsorien, Motetten oder irgend eine 
andere Form.” 


“Gebete und Gesainge wahrend der Aussetz- 
ung” des Allerheiligsten—mit Ausnahme des 
oben erwahnten “Tantum ergo” nebst Versikel, 
etc.—sind, wie Dr. Otto Drinkwelder in seinen 
“Grundlinien der Liturgik” (C. 143) hervor- 
hebt, “im einzelnen nicht allgemein vorgeschrie- 
ben ; sie haben nicht den Charakter einer litur- 
gischen Funktion und verlangen daher auch 
nicht den Gebrauch der lateinischen Kirchen- 
sprache.” Als der Bischof von Leavenworth 
an die hl. Ritenkongregation die Anfrage stell- 
te: “Ist es iitberhaupt gestattet, dass der Sang- 
erchor bei der feierlichen Aussetzung des Aller- 
heiligsten Gesange in der Landessprache zum 
Vortrag bringe?” erhielt er im Dekret vom 27. 
Febr. 1882 (Decr. auth. 3537) die Antwort: 
“Das darf geschehen.” 


Diese Zitate enthalten in Kiirze alles Wesent- 
liche in unserer Sache. Ich hebe jedoch behufs 
grosserer Klarheit das Einzelne hier hervor: 


Das “O salutaris” ist von der Kirche nicht 
vorgeschrieben ; ist es irgendwo Vorschrift, so 
ist es so infolge einer Anordnung des Diéze- 
sanbischofes. Selbstverstandlich ist dann in 
dieser Didzese dieser Verordnung folgezulei- 
sten. Wo aber eine solche bisch6fliche Verord- 
nung nicht existiert, kann ein anderes passendes 
Stick, und zwar sowohl in der Muttersprache 
als in der lateinischen gesungen werden. Diese 
Freiheit bezuglich der Sprache gilt fiir die gan- 
ze Segensandacht mit Ausnahme des unmittel- 
bar vor der Segenspendung zu _ singenden 
Hymnus Tantwm ergo: diesem allein erkennt, 
bei der Segensandacht, die Kirche den Charak- 
ter einer liturgischen Funktion zu, und er darf 
deshalb nur in der Kirchensprache, d. h. la- 
teinisch gesungen werden. Am passendsten ist 
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gewiss ein Gruss an den nun vom Priester auf 
den Altar gesetzten eucharistischen Heiland: 
bald sei es ein “O salutaris,” bald ein “Ave ve- 
rum,” ein “Ecce panis angelorum,” ein “Lauda, 
Sion,” ein “Adoro te’ oder ein Sakraments- 
lied in der Volksprache, z. B. “Das Heil der 
Welt Herr Jesu Christ warhaftig hier zugegen 
ist,” oder “Kommt her, ihr Kreaturen all,” 
“Come, all ye creatures of the Lord.”, oder 
“Mit Lieb’ ich Jesum griisse im heiligen Sakra- 
ment,” oder “O heil’ge Seelenspeise auf dieser 
Pilgerreise,’” “O food of men wayfaring,” 
“Praise, my soul, thy Lord and Master,” oder 
“Humbly I adore Thee, hidden Deity.” 


Ist nun auch ein eucharistisches Lied bei der 
Er6éffnung der Segensandacht das Zunachst- 
liegende, so ist doch ein anderer Gesang, der 
sich an den Heiland wendet, fiir die Gelegen- 
heit auch nicht unpassend, z. B. “Jesu dulcis 
memoria,’ “O Jesu, wenn wir denken dein,” 
“Jesus, the very thought is sweet,” “Ich will 
dich lieben,” “Thee will I love,” “Schonster 
Herr Jesus,” “Jesus, all holy,” u. s. w. 


Eine solche Abwechslung benimmt der Se- 
gensandacht das Stereotype und Abstumpfende, 
von dem Bewerunge spricht—lIch kenne aber 
Kirchen,—und es sind keine Landkirchen—in 
welchen beim Segen das ganze Jahr hindurch 
und Jahr um Jahr von den Schulkindern immer 
dieselbe “O salutaris-” und dieselbe “Tantum 
ergo-” Melodie abgeleiert wird; und wenn der 
eigentliche Kirchenchor auftritt, ist’s nicht viel 
anders. Das kann auf die Dauer kaum erhe- 
bend und belebend wirken! 


Der ersten, soeben des naheren besprochenen 
Gesangsnummer folgt nun ein lateinisches oder 
modernsprachiges Lied von der Muttergottes, 
vom Texte, oder von der Kirchenzeit. Zum 
Schluss des Ganzen, nach dem “Tantum ergo” 
und dem Segensakt, kann wieder mit den auf- 
zufiihrenden Gesaingen abgewechselt werden. 
Der Psalm “Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes” 
ist nicht vorgeschrieben, ist aber gewiss am 
Platze ; nur erinnere man sich daran, dass es 8 
Psalmt6ne oder Modi gibt, und dass auch 
“Laudate Dominum” nach diesen 8 verschiede- 
nen Melodien gesungen werden kann. Man 
scheint dies vergessen zu haben. Warum nicht 
mit diesen leichten und immer schonen und 
Die Musikbei- 
lage der nachsten Nummer der, Caecilia wird 
den Psalm “Laudate Dominum’” nach den acht 
Psalmt6énen bringen und es jedem leichter ma- 
chen, auf abwechslungsreiche Weise den 
“Herrn zu loben.” 








